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RELIEF anp 
RECONSTRUCTION 


NOTES ON PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN 
QUAKER RELIEF SERVICE 


By ROGER WILSON 


PENDLE HILL PAMPHLET NUMBER TWENTY-TWO 


Andee aC Je) 


Roger Wilson, Executive Secretary of the 
British Friends’ War Relief Service, was ap- 
pointed as lecturer for the Pendle Hill Summer 
term, 1943. Owing to difficulties in obtaining a 
travel permit, his arrival was delayed until 
after the close of the session. These four essays 
include material which he expected to give in 
his Summer School lectures. They formed the 
basis of his first public address in this country, 
which was delivered at Pendle Hill on the after- 
noon of August first. 


The Society of Friends has had a long exper- 
lence in relief work, but it has not always suc- 
ceeded in setting forth, to itself and others, the 
character of the motives and methods most in 
harmony with its religious faith. For those hop- 
ing to help in repairing the physical and moral 
destruction wrought by the present war, this 
pamphlet will clarify the theoretical and 
religious basis of Quaker relief service. 


Howarp H. BrInTON. 
Pendle Hill. 


PNET ODUGC ELON 


This pamphlet is not intended to be an ex- 
haustive analysis of the basis of Quaker relief 
work. It consists of notes set down in the course 
of a fairly strenuous administrative routine and 
is designed to serve as the raw material fora short 
series of talks and discussions. Four talks and 
discussions on these lines were given in London, 
at the end of June, 1943, while I was waiting for 
a passage to America to discuss these and other 
matters with American Friends. The group in 
London consisted of about thirty students drawn 
from the Friends’ War Relief Service and the 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit. These were the first 
trainees attending the newly established 
Friends’ training centre to prepare for emer- 
gency relief work in Europe. Only about one 
quarter of the trainees were actually members 
of the Society of Friends, but the students had 
almost all had at least a year’s field service in 
one kind or another of Quaker relief work in 
Great Britain. Much common background could 
therefore be taken for granted. Moreover, it was 
not intended that the talks should include an 
introduction to the nature of the religious ex- 
perience and discipline of the Society of Friends. 
Hence, throughout, the religious basis of Qua- 
kerism as part of the Christian tradition has 
been assumed without discussion. 

The talks as given in England were to have 
been supplemented for Pendle Hill by a good 
deal of introductory description, designed to 
familiarize the American audience with the 
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factual background on which the analysis was 
based. Time and space prevent this being ade- 
quately done in the present publication, which 
must therefore appear in many respects scrappy 
and loose. A few short background notes may, 
however, be useful. 

British Friends have no standing organiza- 
tion for general social or relief work at home or 
abroad. The Friends’ Service Council is a per- 
manent body charged with responsibility for 
long term religious service in Europe and fur- 
ther afield; from time to time it has added tem- 
porary foreign relief work to its activities. It 
has never engaged in relief work at home. In 
1926 British Friends established a temporary 
Coalfields’ Distress Committee to deal with cer- 
tain relief activities, and some of its activity has 
been subsequently carried on by a Committee 
concerned with the provision of garden allot- 
ments for the use of the unemployed. Apart from 
this, Friends have not corporately engaged in 
relief work at home, partly because there did not 
appear to be any need which Friends were pecul- 
iarly suited to meet, and partly because Friends 
have hitherto felt no concern to have a perma- 
nent social welfare agency as part of their 
church life. 

When the blitz began in September, 1940, 
British Friends had therefore no organization 
able to make any relief contribution. By Novem- 
ber, an official Quaker committee, afterward 
developed into the Friends’ War Relief Service, 
was at work and the subsequent sections of this 
pamphlet are based on the experiences of that 
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committee. But the first work was done, weeks 
before the establishment of an official Quaker 
committee, by two groups of concerned Friends, 
who first started on the job and only bothered 
about organization later when there was time 
to look into the matter. One group was the 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit; the other, a smaller 
unnamed group with its center of gravity in 
Birmingham, where a short training course in 
relief work had just been concluded at Wood- 
brooke, a Quaker adult educational settlement 
which is the English prototype of Pendle Hill. 

From those beginnings in air-raid shelters, 
rest centers for the bombed-out, and evacuation 
centers for the homeless, there has developed a 
fairly large relief organization engaged in a 
wide variety of activities. These have included 
residential nursery schools for infants under 
five years of age, boarding schools for special 
groups of evacuated school children, welfare 
schemes for large groups of evacuees, large scale 
feeding for blitzed cities, extension canteen serv- 
ice in shelters, Citizens’ Advice Bureau service 
for the bewildered in target areas, club and set- 
tlement work for adolescents in shelter neigh- 
borhoods short of their normal social workers, 
toy making on a large scale for the very ill- 
equipped public war nurseries of the country, 
the running of a large transport system capable 
of linking together the more than fifty centers of 
activity throughout the country, and organiza- 
tion of a building and equipment section capable 
of maintaining the very wide variety of premises 
in working order. At its height, about five hun- 
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dred and fifty men and women were engaged 
full time in this service. In the summer of 1943 
the number was about four hundred and fifty. 
Rather under half of these workers were mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. Almost all mem- 
bers of the Service were pacifists, most of them of 
military age. 

British conscription legislation is somewhat 
different from the American type. Everybody 
claiming to be a conscientious objector is entitled 
to appear before a Tribunal, the British equiva- 
lent of a Draft Board. Some claims are rejected 
and the applicant goes to the army, or to prison, 
as the claimant decides. A few claimants are 
registered unconditionally and are free to con- 
tinue their old activity or to take up such new 
activity as conscience may encourage. The great 
majority of claimants are registered condition- 
ally, some on entering non-combatant service, 
the majority on what approximates in America 
the ~ “Detached Service se of Givi liane auo iG 
Service under the draft. The latter conditions 
are usually phrased very widely, e.g. “work in 
connection with the Land,” “Activity in Air 
Raid Precautions,’ “‘National Fire Service,” 
“Humanitarion Work,’ “Ambulance Work 
under Civilian Control.’ Often, conscientious 
objectors are given a whole string of these con- 
ditions as alternatives and are left to decide for 
themselves which they shall adopt. There are no 
legal limitations on the remuneration they may 
receive. If a man or woman (women too being 
subject to conscription in Great Britain) is sat- 
isfied to accept one of the conditions stated, the 
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Ministry of Labour normally ceases to have any 
further interest beyond making a periodic 
checkup. If the conscientious objector cannot 
conscientiously fulfill the condition, a period in 
prison will be the consequence sooner or later. 
Prison sentences are not longer than a year and 
are often less. The matter is not so simple as the 
above outline, but the details are not important 
for the present purpose. It will be clear that 
there is a limited reservoir of man and woman 
power available for relief work in Great Britain. 
In addition to those whose condition includes 
relief work, there are those who are waiting to 
go or who have been to prison, though the tenure 
of these on physical freedom is uncertain. There 
is virtually no organized opposition to C.O.’s in 
Great Britain and relatively little personal an- 
tagonism to C.O.’s who are doing obviously use- 
ful and none too soft jobs. 

Friends’ War Relief service is not, in prin- 
ciple, a form of alternative service. It does not 
look for work that will enable a number of men 
and women to fulfill the condition on which they 
are exempted from military service. It sees a 
piece of work that needs doing and tries to find 
suitable people to undertake it. If the work 
comes to an end and there is no other service 
with the Committee that needs the help of those 
particular men and women, they must look for 
openings elsewhere. In fact, there is usually 
more work to be done than there is personnel or 
funds to do it. 

Most, but not quite all, of the members of the 
Service are conscieutious objectors of military 
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age. A few are older men and women pacifists 
who have given up their work or who have come 
out of retirement to help. A very small number, 
all women, are not pacifists, but feel that they 
can more happily use their skills and gifts in 
our sort of environment than in more formal 
organizations. 

None of our members is paid a commercial or 
professional salary. The basis for an unmarried 
person is board and lodging, usually in a com- 
munity dormitory, and an allowance of rather 
under three dollars a week to cover the cost of 
clothing and incidental personal expenditures. 
Medical and dental insurance and traveling ex- 
penses, when going on leave, are met by special 
additional allowances. This is much less than 
the private soldier in the army receives. For 
those with dependents, additional allowances 
are made on a meagre scale. Other special cir- 
cumstances are cared for as they arise. 

The Service is widely dispersed geographic- 
ally. Our members are at present scattered in 
over fifty working locations, There has, there- 
fore, to be a great deal of decentralized auth- 
ority and discipline tends to be based heavily on 
a sense of personal responsibility. The larger 
the group in any locality, the greater is the 
danger that this form of discipline will tend to 
a waste of time in argument, ending in a form 
of anarchy. None of us in the Service would 
claim that this tendency has been satisfactorily 
avoided in practice, but by the very real concern 
and good sense of all, it has never reached ser- 
ious proportions. There is a general willingness 
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to accept the guidance of those in whom respon- 
sibility for each piece of work is specifically 
vested. But the battle for democratic discipline 
is never entirely concluded. Neither is the word 
“frustration,” for a good deal of the time, far 
from the thoughts of some members of the Serv- 
ice. [he organization of personnel is the hardest 
part, by a long way, of our Friends’ War Relief 
Service in Britain. The following pages of this 
pamphlet reflect this continually. 


These notes should not be taken as express- 
ing other than my personal views and convic- 
tions. On the other hand, the talks were orig- 
inally given by me as an administrator to fellow 
members of the Relief Service with field rather 
than administrative experience, and the audi- 
ence agreed that the material was recognizable 
as an interpretation of our experience as a Serv- 
ice over nearly three years of strenuous work. 


I hope the material is accurate in detail. It 
has been necessary to prepare it for the printer 
away from sources of reference and out of reach 
of the corrective criticism of others with first- 
hand experience of Friends’ War Relief Service 
and the Friends’ Ambulance Unit. I am grate- 
ful to a number of American Friends for help- 
ing me to adapt the form of the material in such 
a way as to make it intelligible to American 
readers. 

RocEr C. WILson. 
Pendle Hill, 


September, 1943. 


THE: REPIGIOUSI BAS TS ORO Uist 
RELIEF WORK 


What is it that gives our relief projects any 
sense of direction and coherence? The relief of 
suffering, in itself, as an organized effort, does 
not hold people together, since there is in such 
activity no basis for a policy for determining re- 
sponsibility or for evoking active leadership. 
Indeed, the relief of suffering may become mere 
appeasement. Kindness is not enough. This is 
not to say that people should not be kind; but 
organized kindness does not get anywhere un- 
less there is some purpose behind it. Though 
kindness springs from the open heart and ap- 
peasement is based on fear, the border-line is 
difficult to determine, and people often go on 
being sentimentally kind because they are un- 
able to devise a constructive policy for a situa- 
tion in which kindness alone is inadequate. 
Kindness can easily become appeasement. 

Because kindness is in itself inadequate, a 
great deal of relief effort in fact does not get any- 
where. For instance, in our own work we have 
on occasions seen people with quite exceptional 
gifts of kindness who have been unable to act as 
effective leaders of a team because they were 
unable to present a comprehensible sense of pur- 
pose. And we have seen conscientious objectors 
able to deal admirably with distressed sufferers 
in an immediately critical situation involving 
physical danger, but quite unable patiently to 
handle the subsequent stages when the physical 
danger was past, because, while they werealways 
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willing to go out of their way to be kind to 
people, they were not really interested in what 
became of the people themselves except in a phys- 
ical sense. The primary though unconcious con- 
cern of many such C.O.’s is to get into “hot spots”’ 
in order to convince themselves that they are not 
cowards. Both these temperaments are fre- 
quently met with in work like ours. Their pos- 
sessors have much to give in a crisis when cour- 
age is the supreme virtue, but such people must 
play a subordinate part almost immediately 
after a crisis has passed. Because we have not 
faced the human and personal problems involved 
in making decisions in instances of this kind, too 
much Quaker work has been without signifi- 
cance. 

The best Quaker relief work has, I think, 
sprung from a sense of common sin leading to a 
sense of common suffering and the subsequent 
need for, and possibility of, a common repent- 
ance. This is not emotional regret but a real in- 
tention to break the circle of sin and suffering by 
living in the grace of God whose will for us in 
any particular situation is a real objective fact 
which we can know through prayer and worship 
and which is not merely a device or an expedient 
or a compromise, Inspired Quaker relief workers 
cease to be external agents; unself-consciously 
they become a real part of the chaos, the misery 
and the perplexity in which they move and yet 
they neither accept nor are degraded by the sit- 
uation. Because of their certainty of the will of 
God for them they are not frightened to find 
themselves in the center of the world’s evil and 
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because of their knowledge of the love of God 
they have the patience and the understanding 
to speak to the condition of their fellows. They 
do not go about looking for a job to do. They 
are drawn by their divinely directed imagina- 
tion to the service of God and their fellows. 
This takes us back to the basis of our pacifism, 
which is an assertion of man’s goodness along- 
side or, rather, against the background of man’s 
sin. Some pacifists appear to deny this as, for 
instance, those who plead in political terms for 
an immediate armistice or for negotiations now 
with Hitler. In so far as they base their argu- 
ment on an assumption that an armistice and 
negotiations would produce real peace, they 
appear to assume that a reliance on man’s 
capacity for goodness naturally produces good 
results. There is no evidence for this assumption. 
The Crucifixion is the prototype of what happens 
when men seek goodness; the results do not come 
in measurable political terms and the pursuit 
of goodness is imposed on Christians by spirit- 
ual integrity, by convinced loyalty to Jesus 
Christ as Head of the Church, rather than by 
political logic. We cannot deny the gigantic 
power of evil and we have no right to assume 
that our devotion to the good will produce re- 
sults in our generation. Our assertion must deal 
with the evil at its own deep level and must not 
be sidetracked into a checking of symptoms 
which can be more effectively done by those who 
believe that the disease itself is ineradicable. 
The question is not how to stop the war, but 
‘how to grapple with the evil which permits 
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men to regard war as a possible even though 
hateful method of action. 


Followed further and applied to the current 
daily responsibility of citizens, this line of 
thought seems to me to lead to two disturbing 
conclusions: (a) we Christian pacifists, as such, 
have nothing to say on the immediate political 
problems to which the world has to find a day- 
by-day answer, because we are unable to accept 
the presuppositions about power which the world 
as a whole accepts as the basis of its political 
action. In so far as we criticize the very basis of 
all current political thought — right, left or 
center — we are essentially ‘“‘non-cooperators”’ 
in sharing responsibility for current political 
life: (b) we Christian pacifists, as such, are 
obliged to accept the conclusion that the eternal 
obligation 


“To love and bear; to hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contem- 
plates” 


means that we cannot engage in belligerent 
activity in the hope of relieving the suffering 
of the Jews and other oppressed people in Eu- 
rope and Asia. We have to try to participate 
in their suffering in the conviction that it is 
ultimately the power of suffering in love that 
redeems men from the power of evil. Few of us 
feel entirely confident that our love and imagi- 
nation are of such a quality as to justify this 
long term view of the suffering of our oppressed 
fellows, especially when we remember that many 
of our free fellow-countrymen are fighting and 
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dying, amongst other reasons, for our right as 
pacifists to practice this long term view. 

But though these conclusions are disturbing, 
we have no right to ignore them because we can- 
not resolve our doubts. We must continue to 
strive to understand what they mean in life asa 
whole. “The Lord hath yet more Truth and 
Light to break forth from His Holy Word.” 

As I understand it, the essential nature of 
Christianity is its teaching of how to face and 
overcome evil, not how to avoid it. It seems to 
me that most of the churches have gone up a 
blind alley in recent generations in their gen- 
eral leaning toward the view that Christianity 
makes life easy, or at any rate safe: this is only 
true in the sense that Christianity enables a man 
to carry more than he otherwise could of his 
share of the world’s daily evil and suffering 
without being crushed and frightened by it. 

How does this relate to relief work? In the 
first place, we must recognize that it is true that 
the wages of sin is death and that as long as 
men continue to sin we shall continue to suffer, 
not because God wants to inflict this on us but 
because it 1s what happens when we misuse the 
free will which he has given us. In the second 
place, so long as men respond to the good within 
them they will want to mitigate the suffering, 
not merely at its physical level but by trying to 
break the circle of sin and its results. This leads 
on to the third point, that for reasons which we 
do not fully understand, the people who suffer 
are not necessarily the same people as those who 
sin, nor are the sinners necessarily included 
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among the sufferers; but Christians must recog- 
nize that the sin is their sin as well as that of 
other people, and the healing can begin in so far 
as we realize the suffering, the overcoming of 
which is therefore a real thing to us and not 
just a stuck-on bit of “‘slumming.”’ 

In short, we need the experience which was 
known by John Woolman when he saw himself 
as no longer a distinct and separate being, but 
part of suffering mankind. Now it so happens — 
for some good and for some bad reasons — that 
we Quakers and religious pacifists of the Eng- 
lish speaking world are the kind of people who 
do not suffer very much in physical terms, at 
any rate compared with the great mass of our 
fellows, and there is therefore need on our part 
for great imaginative insight so that we may 
know the suffering in the spirit even if it is 
remote from us in the flesh. 

“Thou, O Christ, convince us by thy spirit; 
thrill us with thy divine passion; drown 
our selfishness in thy invading love; lay on 
us the burden of the world’s suffering”’ 

is really a deep cry for imagination so that we 
may know the nature of the world in which we 
are trying to work. 

This has an immediate application to work 
abroad. Many of us feel that our service is likely 
to lie in Germany and we shall find that some 
among whom we expect to work will come to 
know that during the war we were pacifists. It 
will be easy for Germans looking for a method 
of letting themselves down lightly to think that 
here are some kind, generous people who did 
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not fight the Germans because they (the Qua- 
kers) thought the Germans had a case, ie, 
had some moral justification. It is most impor- 
tant that we should not give even the flicker of 
this impression, or our pacifism will be pro- 
foundly misunderstood. We have pointed to the 
immorality of Fascism and Nazism longer 
than most and we have no illusions about the 
absolute wrongness of the principles which 
Hitler proclaims positively to be right. We 
should be deeply and positively concerned about 
the suffering which Nazi Germany is both 
incidentally and deliberately inflicting on occu- 
pied Europe. We did not fight, not because we 
thought Hitler has a shred of moral justification 
but because we know that fighting is not the 
best way of dealing with this fundamental evil, 
which was not Germany’s alone, but ours, too, in 
the wide sphere of power politics. But I think 
many of us British find it extremely hard to 
regard the evil as ours as well. Our profound 
and civilized liberalism at home, which has 
positively deepened in many ways during the 
war, 1s so reassuring; India and the Colonies 
are a long way off and we have little “feel” of 
what goes on there in our name; the sense of 
mutual sin exists, but is for many of us intel- 
lectual only. I believe this lack of a sense of 
common sin is true of very many Americans as 
well. But this is not so for the airmen who have 
been blasting the Ruhr; many of them hate 
war at least as much as we do, but feel obliged to 


*Part of prayer by John Wilhelm Rowntree. 
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participate in it because they can see no other 
method of fulfilling their moral obligations. 
They are profoundly weighed. down by the 
weight of their obvious and inescapable infliction 
of suffering, and I think it may be a much 
deeper understanding that they will have with 
the German people than many of us can have. 

It is easier to make this point in relation to 
the crudities of war than to see clearly that social 
evil comes because we are all falling into sin 
together, but the more one engages in social 
work of any sort, the more one realizes that the 
responsibility for the evil lies on all of us — on 
those of us who have the power to exploit as well 
as on those whose human weaknesses make it so 
easy for them to accept the rotten standards of 
their social environments. We talk, in our re- 
lief work, of the innocents, but I doubt if there 
are any adult innocents, though I certainly 
could not say where the line between childhood 
and adults should be drawn in this matter. 

Our social and relief work, therefore, has 
significance as we and those with and among 
whom we work are one, both in sin and repent- 
ance before God, whether our unity is recog- 
nized in these terms or not. The physical cri- 
teria of whether our work is good must continue 
to be whether it helps people to get to their own 
feet and to take a renewed or increasing measure 
of responsibility for the common life; but the 
real judgment goes deeper than this and is 
based on a belief that there is a will of God for 
us all in the situation in which we find our- 
selves, and that is why intellectual or technical 
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leadership must be subject to the background 
of prayer and worship that Friends try to 
develop. 

This is not to say that our relationship to one 
another is necessarily articulate in these terms, 
nor for most people does a realization of this 
involve preaching, though we ought not to be 
afraid of preaching if that is the way we have 
to go. Nor do I mean that only those who feel 
able to commit themselves entirely to this sort 
of basis can do effective relief work; but in so 
far aS we are a united service drawing our 
inspiration from worship, the situation ought 
to approximate to this, and round it I believe 
we can find a real direction and coherence. Yet 
an understanding does not depend on words; 
men live before they consider the principles of 
living, think before they consider the nature of 
thought and follow the guidance of God before 
they begin to consider its “hows” and “whys.” 
And many do not even have laid upon them the 
responsibility for considering these intellectual 
analyses of natural processes. They are so rooted 
and grounded in the Love of God that a self- 
conscious striving to understand his will is quite 
unnatural. What I have been trying to say 
means that there should be a background to and 
a quality in our lives which goes beyond words, 
beyond particular relief actions to the very 
essence of living. A Friends’ War Relief Serv- 
ice member who is neither pacifist nor Quaker, 
but certainly a Christian, once said to me that 
she was no more a pacifist in relation to this 
war than she had been when she first joined us, 
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but that it was her belief that only on deep paci- 
fist principles could an evacuation center for 
the homeless be run. That, I think, sums up 
the difference between political life which tends 
to be simply one thing after another, and the 
sort of principles which should guide our work 
and which should enable us to have a policy, to 
take responsibility and to judge leadership 
against an abiding religious experience — the 
experience of common sin, common suffering, 
common forgiveness, and common understand- 
ing of what God would have us do. 

Perhaps those who find it most difficult to 
remember this difference are those charged with 
administrative responsibility for large scale re- 
lief operations. They have responsibility for 
what is, in important aspects, a large, compli- 
cated and rapidly changing business enterprise. 
The organization must function smoothly, new 
situations must be quickly met, perplexing per- 
sonnel problems must be firmly yet sympa- 
thetically dealt with, decisions must be made 
about the calls for help that shall be answered 
and those that must be declined, methods of 
publicity and money-raising must be consid- 
ered in relation to their inherent honesty and 
not in relation to their immediate effectiveness 
in>raising: funds; decisions have to be made 're- 
garding what issues are best dealt with by pub- 
lic discussion and what by confidential consid- 
eration, what by quick administrative ruling 
and what by the slower process of consultation. 
The multitude of issues encourages adminis- 
trators to think in “‘businesslike” terms rather 
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than in the terms of man working under the 
guidance of God; not that divine guidance 
means or justifies slipshod administration but 
that the wisdom of God may zuvolve what looks 
like the foolishness of man and certainly in- 
volves an inner discipline and responsiveness 
not usually associated with “business.” 


IGE Eh Ie eV Ours 


Conscientious objectors are not, by virtue of 
their objection, naturally cooperative workers. 
On the one hand they have had to make a strong 
assertion of their convictions as individuals on 
at least one occasion and for most C.O.’s it is 
unlikely that this is an entirely isolated instance 
popping out unexpectedly from a background of 
temperamental acquiescence in the general pat- 
tern of social life. Many of us have probably 
been in the minority in almost all the issues 
which have been discussed in our schools, offices, 
unions, or professional organizations. On the 
other hand, there is nothing positive about our 
common objection to being conscripted, though 
there may be much that is positive and that is 
common in the basis of our objection. 


Our relief work, however, does depend be- 
yond all things upon the cooperation of indi- 
vidual members, and this means that there must 
be a large central body of people who are at peace 
with God and themselves—at peace in a way 
which is not given by the world. These are the 
people with patience, staying power, humor and 
objectivity; ordinary people so touched by the 
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grace of God that they may be said to be divinely 
ordinary. 

This central core is important for two reasons. 
In the first place, any piece of work presents two 
problems of organization, internal and external. 
Wherever there are two or more members of 
our service working together, there is potential 
internal tension which can easily develop to 
intolerable limits where there is strong assertion 
of individual characteristics; and the larger the 
section the more potentially difficult is this in- 
ternal tension. If situations are to be kept within 
control, people must be either very sensitive to 
one another’s personalities without becoming 
“rattled” by them, or must have that internal 
peace which gives intuitive awareness of other 
people and so avoids inflammatory action. The 
individualist who is the maker of tensions is 
always a potential source of weakness (as well as 
a frequent source of strength) to corporate 
activity. In the experience of our service, the 
typical individualist is not so much the man who 
insists on his rights, but rather the man who 
always knows what is right and who therefore 
is not sensitive to corporate responsibility. There 
is another type which can make the life of a 
group extremely difficult, and that is the man 
with such an active imagination that ideas for 
work are produced so liberally that the group 
acquires no stability. There has been more than 
one instance in which we have not been able to 
put two people with ideas together on the same 
job, because we knew that within a few months 
the group would either have broken up through 
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not knowing which leg to move after which, or 
would have developed such terrific drive and 
plans that the whole resources of the Ambulance 
Unit and Relief Service would be engaged on 
that single field. 

In the second place, the peace and patience of 
the central body of members are obviously not 
enough, but they are essential in order to carry 
through the ideas and inspirations of a minority 
of the Relief Service who have the creative 
powers of leadership, and these people are often 
far from easy members of a group. Imagination 
often resides in those with intense inner con- 
flicts; drive in those who lack a sense of per- 
sonal inner security; inspiration in those who 
are careless about details; capacity for under- 
standing people in those who do not mind much 
about administration. There must be a good 
measure of these high qualities in the Relief 
Service, even if they do not go with easy per- 
sonal characteristics, but of course they present 
difficulties both to fellow-administrators and to 
fellow field-workers. It is most important that 
these qualities should not be toned down and 
that life in the group should not mean a lessen- 
ing of the personalities of its members; they 
must preserve their individual characters. And 
again I come back to my belief that it is in the 
Meeting for Worship, where our individual 
strengths and weaknesses are caught up in the 
purposes of God, that our personal contribu- 
tions are maintained at a high level while being 
rooted in a common experience which is very 
deep. A good Meeting for Worship depends on 
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a large central core of divinely ordinary people 
capable of giving body to the restless imagina- 
tion of others. Incidentally, age can and does 
very often also contribute a sense of stability 
without necessarily ironing out personality and 
one of the changes which is likely to come over 
our work, once there is service to do abroad, is 
that we shall need to absorb people in rather 
higher age groups. 

This leads on to two special problems of dis- 
cipline and responsibility. 

Discipline. We know that it is impossible to 
judge conscience and because of this most con- 
scientious objectors are willing to give the 
benefit of the doubt to any who claim to have 
conscientious convictions. When a man, there- 
fore, says he has a concern, we hesitate to say 
that he has not, even when we are dubious. From 
this respect for concern follows a fundamental 
sense of equality. The member who licks stamps 
and the secretary of the Personnel Committee 
and the Field Secretary are all working under 
concern and therefore each of them has an equal 
responsibility to contribute to the essential pur- 
pose of the work, Concern can and should mean 
that members recognize that they have a real 
contribution to make on what work should be 
done and how it should be organized: concern 
sometimes does, but never should, mean a dis- 
inclination to accept the principles of good 
order. When concern is used to justify a setup 
in which everything is everybody’s business, 
then the usual confusion arises because nothing 
is anybody’s particular business. This is ado- 
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lescent anarchy and no sort of democracy at all. 
It is instructive perhaps to consider the early 
history of Friends and the evolution of their 
methods of discipline. For the first ten years 
there was virtually no organization and the 
Society was held together by the unity of the 
individual religious experience which had come 
to members. This was a very remarkable thing, 
but gradually as experience became diversified 
and numbers grew, it became increasingly dif- 
ficult to judge what was in right ordering and 
what was merely “notional.” It was at this point 
that the organization of Monthly Meetings and 
Quarterly Meetings was evolved for the preser- 
vation of order, on the principle that if the Lord . 
really had vouchsafed guidance to an individual 
he would also vouchsafe it to the group which 
would therefore make the concern a common 
responsibility. This made the preservation of 
order possible, not, of course, in the barrack- 
room sense but in the deeper sense of a common 
conviction as to the right thing to do next. 
Returning to the question of concern as it 1s 
experienced today, my belief is that the number 
of occasions on which there is a clearcut per- 
sonal concern for a detailed piece of service, is 
not very large. I think most members of the 
Relief Service and Ambulance Unit have a 
concern to serve in general, but my judgment, 
for what it is worth, is that what is sometimes 
put forward as concern for this or that particular 
type of work is really based on preferences, 
which are themselves based on reasoning or 
inclination. I do not think there is anything 
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improper about this but I do frequently wish 
that people would say that they have a rational 
or temperamental preference and not dress up 
their wishes in terms of concern. 

The obverse of the fundamental respect for 
concern is the recognition that good work can- 
not be done by people who neither enjoy the 
job nor want to do it. Even in mechanical oper- 
ations, disinclination to do the job produces un- 
satisfactory results, and when the work involves 
dealing with human beings, it is quite impos- 
sible to make effective use of unwilling service. 
However, somebody has to take responsibility 
for judging what work should be done, by 
whom, and how. Again and again we have been 
faced with instances where people thought they 
did not want to do something and we have had 
to encourage them to have a shot, and after a 
month they have admitted that they are happier 
than they have ever been before. 

The whole issue, therefore, depends on every- 
‘body, whatever their responsibility in the or- 
ganization, being keenly aware of “‘the sense of 
the meeting” and of walking by it, and when 
they are not clear whether there is a “sense of 
the meeting” they must be willing to be guided 
by whoever has been put in charge; and it can- 
not be emphasized too often that for every piece 
of work somebody must be in charge if time 1s 
not to be wasted in discussing detail when 
action is needed. Plainly, in our sort of work 
there must be an opportunity when the member- 
ship can review the leadership. There may be 
general confidence in the leader but the sense 
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of the meeting may be critical in important de- 
tails. In politics this might mean resignation ; in 
our sort of work it rather means that there must 
be a change of emphasis and that the leader 
must be prepared to subordinate himself cre- 
atively to the sense of the meeting. He must 
leave himself behind, must see the sense of the 
meeting, if divinely led, as a deeper experience, 
and must then, in virtue of his qualities of lead- 
ership, lead the meeting to a full appreciation in 
practice of what it has done. This sort of posi- 
tion cannot be hard and fast; there must be a 
real willingness to subordinate self without re- 
treating from responsibility but equally the 
arrangement must not be loose. To put it another 
way round, members ought always to be on the 
edge of conscientious concern to do something 
differently from the organization, but they ought 
to be very careful not to go over the edge, except 
on the rarest occasions. This is, I think, an im- 
possible position for any except a religious group 
who find unity and guidance through worship. 
Members must live in a state of tension but not 
of restless tension. 

We must remember that our responsibility is 
never to ourselves but always to the work and 
purpose that we have in hand and there can 
therefore be very little administrative patience 
with the man who is always awkward, unless he 
really has such creative gifts that in spite of his 
disintegrating powers he contributes obvious 
leadership in special ways. 

There is a strong tendency to take authority 
lightly and certainly so far as the organization 
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itself is concerned, my impression is that those 
with authority receive very little inherent re- 
spect. This is entirely proper, as the emphasis 
should be on the work to be done rather than on 
the preservation of order as such, which is a 
necessary part of a political or commercial or- 
ganization that regards the preservation of its 
own life as part of its essential purpose. One of 
the consequences, however, is that no leader 
feels very secure because as the nature of the 
work changes so may his relationship to it. In 
most of our groups we find that in fact there are 
several leaders. There may be one with the best 
qualities of the gang-leader, who is first class 
in an emergency but who is not so good when 
faced with the need for devising a long-term 
policy which needs a leader of balance and wis- 
dom. There may be one who is more gifted than 
the others in personal relationships, while yet 
another may be a valuable agitator. Because of 
the changing nature of situations it is never 
quite clear who is the leader in fact and what 
his relationship is to the nominal leader. This 
situation has great strength in that it makes for 
real adaptability, but it has obvious weaknesses. 
The variability of our groups is known by all 
who have worked in them: the emphasis can 
change from an interest in short-term work to 
interest in long-term work, and back to short- 
term work again, in the space of a few weeks. 
Effective leaders have therefore to be prepared 
to take the responsibility of maintaining and 
operating a continuous policy even if it is not 
necessarily popular at any given moment. My 
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impression is that on the occasions on which 
groups are clearly faced with solemn respon- 
sibility, as at staff meetings and representative 
conferences, there is a high measure of steady 
judgment. The trouble with most of us is that 
we cannot believe that for most of the time our 
views on anything except our immediate jobs 
are not of much social importance. 
Responsibility. There has been a change, over 
the last three or four generations, in the pattern 
of British Quaker relationships among com- 
mittees, administrators and field workers. It is 
not very long since the full-time secretary of 
Quaker committees was expected to take very 
little initiative and was only invited to meet- 
ings of the committee to comment on fact and 
give information to help the committee in its 
deliberations. That phase has gone and in many 
instances the secretary is now virtually the di- 
rector of the committee’s work. Whether this is 
a good or a bad thing can be discussed endlessly, 
but as the need for good technique catches up 
with the need for soundly based but untechnical 
concern, it is inevitable that those with technical 
knowledge as well as concern should increas- 
ingly do the directing. It is a more recent de- 
velopment for the field members and adminis- 
trators to be regarded as partners with the com- 
mittee in taking responsibility for the work as 
a whole; but this is an inevitable development 
once it is recognized that concern for service 
involves those claiming it in responsibility for 
carrying it out both spiritually and technically. 
The machinery for expressing this partnership 
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is bound to vary according to conditions. I am 
sure it is a mistake to devise one pattern and 
believe that it can satisfactorily be used as an 
article of export for all other types of Quaker 
service. I am clear that it would be a mistake to 
distract attention from the work to be done at 
an early stage of any operations in order to 
discuss the machinery of internal organization. 
I am also clear that it is a mistake to attempt 
to establish this machinery too early. It will 
come better after there has been a considerable 
measure of common experience, although there 
is bound to be friction and misunderstanding in 
this early stage, which internal organization 
might appear likely to reduce. But though this 
partnership in some form appropriate to the 
nature of the particular relief service is essential 
to good work, it can only be successfully oper- 
ated when field workers and administrators 
recognize that the ultimate moral responsibility 
rests with the whole Society of Friends and not 
just with those, whether members of the Society 
or not, who are undertaking relief work under 
its auspices. If it is wise, the Society will not 
lightly or casually determine policy without 
consulting those carrying immediate practical 
responsibility and it will leave much of the 
detailed organization to those intimately in- 
volved. But any particular Quaker service has 
its origin in the religious concern of Friends 
to undertake it; moreover, openings for relief 
work often come to Friends, not because of any 
merits they may happen to have in the present, 
but because of the nature of what has been done 
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before, the essence of which Friends believe to 
have lain less in technical organization than in 
the religious experience and conviction under- 
lying the service. Because the service springs 
from the continuing spiritual life of the Society, 
the Society must itself take ultimate responsi- 
bility; it cannot abdicate in favor of any group, 
however able or well-informed or concerned, 
which is unable to commit itself to faith in the 
reality of the guidance of God as Friends have 
experienced it in their corporate life. This means 
that those who choose to work with Friends must 
be willing loyally to accept the obligations in- 
volved in serving with a branch of the Christian 
Church, whose primary function is the worship 
of God and not that of a social service organ- 
ization. This does not mean that those who are 
not members must slavishly accept any claim or 
policy propounded by Friends, any more than 
it means that Friends have a right to regard 
non-Friends as “lesser breeds.” Friends and non- 
Friends should have a penetrating understand- 
ing of what each can give the other. Friends 
should be grateful for the disinterested vitality 
and freshness brought to the work of the Society 
by non-Friends and for the critical insight that 
they can thereby contribute. Non-Friends 
should realize that the life of the Society is not 
based on its outward service but on the guidance 
of God known in its Meetings for Worship. The 
Society may act as a social service agency; it 
may, in fact, provide conscientious objectors 
with openings for service; but these functions 
are subordinate to the life of the Society. It is 
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hard for many who are not Friends to appre- 
ciate this point, especially if they have never 
belonged to a church of any sort. But without 
arrogance, Friends must insist that the first 
true purpose of man is the worship of God and 
that relief service springs from this and is not 
separate from it. 

We must always beware of turning inward, 
regarding relief workers as a self-contained 
group, doing a technical job. Relief work itself 
is no basis for unity. Continuity, coherence and 
proportion can only be maintained in so far as 
the relief work springs from and is seen against 
a much wider and deeper background, and this 
again leads back to the objective fact of the will 
of God as the only enduring basis for our or- 
ganization and functional unity on the job. 


Note: 

An outline of the form of organization of Friends’ War 
Relief Service may be of interest. Relief work had been 
going on on a large scale for two years before this pattern 
of responsibility was evolved. During that first two years 
there was no formal arrangement for bringing the exper- 
lence, judgment and concern of field workers into the 
counsels of the Committee. 

Then the following arrangement was made. Ultimate 
formal responsibility was taken by a main committee of 
about forty mature Friends meeting monthly for about two 
hours. An Executive Committee of thirteen met weekly. 
It consisted of one entirely independent Friend, two 
Friends engaged full time in other branches of Quaker 
work, and ten full time members of the Relief Service, 
nine of them in positions of administrative responsibility 
and one of them a field member. The Executive Com- 
mitte was charged with responsibility for administration 
under the decisions of principle for which the main com- 
mittee was responsible. In fact, it has been impossible 
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to separate administration and policy in any complete 
way and the Executive has found itself continually 
making decisions that were commitments in  prin- 
ciple. About twice a year a “representative conference” 
meets for a long week-end. It is attended by four Friends 
from the main committee, by all members of the Execu- 
tive Committee and by about twenty members of the 
Relief Service engaged in field work and appointed by 
their fellow field workers. It thus brings together at the 
same time independent and, as a rule, older Friends, 
administrators and field workers. Over the week-end they 
consider together policy and organization over the pre- 
vious six months and policy and other major matters 
likely to need attention for the ensuing six months. A 
nominating committee of this conference is responsible 
for reviewing the membership of the Executive and the 
appointment of the General Secretary who is the chief 
executive officer of the Relief Service. The actual appoint- 
ments are made by the main committee in the light of the 
recommendations of the nominating committee. Needless 
to say, the six-monthly review is not intended to involve 
wholesale changes — it would be a failure if it did; but it 
provides a means whereby confidence can be adjusted 
and affirmed in the rapidly changing life of an emer- 
gency relief organization. 

By this means, which in practice is less complicated 
than it sounds, a fairly successful effort has been made 
to link together realistically the continuing and funda- 
mental responsibility of the whole Society of Friends in 
Great Britain, the over-all knowledge of those engaged 
in the administration of the Service, and the field exper- 
ience of those engaged in the intimate relief work itself. 
The pattern will have to be modified as the Service itself 
is modified in relation to changing geographical and 
functional needs. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
OPBIGIAL AND. VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


The chief difference in approach between the 
official organizations and the voluntary organ- 
izations is that, once embarked on a responsi- 
bility, the official organization has to cover the 
whole ground and has to maintain the service 
somehow. It cannot withdraw for lack of per- 
sonnel or other resources, whereas the volun- 
tary organization is at liberty to bite off just as 
much as it thinks it can chew and can reduce 
the scale of its activity if this seems wise in the 
interest of the quality of the work. 

The nature of its responsibility means that an 
official body must primarily be concerned with 
technical standards which can be secured for 
money payments. The good official body goes 
much further than this, of course, but the need 
to cover the ground means that it cannot choose 
only people with real concern and must be sat- 
isfied with a larger or smaller proportion of 
those who are doing the job primarily for 
financial reasons. The voluntary organization, 
on the other hand, rarely has people working 
primarily for financial motives, and is in a much 
stronger position to put quality before quantity. 
But the voluntary organization can easily slip 
into wholly inadequate technical standards. At 
its best, the relationship between voluntary and 
official organizations can be a very good one 
since each is capable of making responsible 
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criticism of the other. This depends on there 
being a common intention to get something done. 


Among voluntary organizations the perma- 
nent ought to be differentiated from the emer- 
gency type. The permanent voluntary organiza- 
tions are those which expect to have a long term 
existence, which base their work, organization 
and public relations on the assumption that they 
will have an indefinitely continuing responsi- 
bility.. They may or may not have paid staffs. 
The emergency type of voluntary organization 
is one that springs up for a purpose which is 
expected to be limited in time. It will expect to 
die as soon as that limited purpose is fulfilled. 
Its personnel, which is not likely to be paid, 
expects to be only temporarily on the job and 
tends to assume a freedom from long-term re- 
sponsibility. Both the British Friends’ War 
Relief Service and Friends’ Ambulance Unit 
are emergency voluntary organizations. The 
relationship between official, permanent volun- 
tary and emergency voluntary organizations can 
be illustrated from recent experience in Eng- 


land. 


(a) Stepney, East London, 1940-41. 

Stepney is one of the more than twenty bor- 
oughs grouped together to form the London 
County Council. It has a peace time population 
of about 160,000, and is located in the East End 
along the northern bank of the Thames. Like 
all dock areas, its living quarters are squalid 
and poverty stricken. London boroughs have 
considerable responsibility for local self-gov- 
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ernment. In Stepney, poverty, sectarian differ- 
ences and local occupations had all combined to 
encourage a local administration which lacked 
most of the qualities of good government. At the 
same time, Stepney was more thickly supplied 
with voluntary social welfare agencies than most 
other parts of London. Settlement houses, clubs 
and so on were relatively numerous. Some of 
these voluntary organizations were very good. 
Others had fallen on difficult times. All tended 
to be short of personnel, but all maintained, with 
varying measures of justice, that they knew their 
area inside out from their long association with 
it. 

Stepney was perhaps the hardest hit of all 
the London boroughs when raiding began in 
September, 1940. Its local government admin- 
istration found it more than a little difficult to 
rise to the occasion. The voluntary organiza- 
tions saw the need, but, with limited personnel, 
limited money, often with poor premises, with 
permanent commitments which must be main- 
tained, they were not equipped for rapid adap- 
tation to meet a large and quite unprecedented 
disaster on their doorsteps. It was at this point 
that members of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit 
went into Stepney air raid shelters in consid- 
erable numbers and did a vigorous welfare job, 
partly in direct contact with the shelters and 
partly by continually laying before the local 
government authorities the necessity for mak- 
ing technical improvements in underground 
conditions. The Friends’ Ambulance Unit men 
were not the only voluntary workers doing this 
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job; nor were they necessarily the wisest or 
ablest; but they were probably the group with 
most drive, the most highly organized and the 
most ambitious to do a first class job on a scale 
commensurate with the scale of the destruction 
and need. 


It will probably never be possible quite to 
estimate how good or valuable was the work 
done by the F. A. U. during the autumn and 
winter of 1940-41, but it is certain that Stepney 
was faced with a serious situation as a result of 
the raids and that the enthusiasm, idealism, 
vigor and whole-heartedness of the F. A. U. 
enabled it to do work that needed to be done 
and certainly would not otherwise have been 
done so quickly. It is almost certain that had 
the F. A. U. been thoroughly grounded in the 
official Stepney organization, or had it been 
aware of the pitfalls in the relationship be- 
tween a new voluntary organization and the 
numerous old-established voluntary organiza- 
tions in Stepney, it would have been so inhibited 
by its knowledge of the complications of the 
situation that it might never have moved at all. 
Its strongest point was its complete ignorance 
of history. There was a sort of divine innocence 
which enabled it to act with certainty. This irri- 
tated many of the permanent voluntary agencies 
who pointed out justifiably that the Friends’. 
Ambulance Unit had had too little regard for 
the existing pattern of social work and had 
plunged round like a bull in a china shop. It 
was equally justifiable to reply that the situation 
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had been so serious and the china shop so com- 
pletely smashed up by the bombing that a deli- 
cate search amid the ruins would have been 
useless. The more farsighted of the permanent 
agencies realized the value of keen, if some- 
what naive, personnel and incorporated them 
for what they were worth in their own long-term 
work. The less imaginative continued for a long 
time to growl about clumsy puppies. Bit by bit 
the Friends’ Ambulance Unit came to see that 
a direct, whole-hearted and disinterested effort 
to meet an obvious emergency need in the midst 
of a blitz might run into a complexity of local 
relationships that had not been suspected. The 
lesson to be learned is that there is scope for a 
good deal of imagination on the part of both 
permanent and temporary voluntary organiza- 
tions in their mutual relationships. 


So far as the Stepney local government auth- 
orities were concerned, there was relatively 
little significant inter-action between the emer- 
gency volunteers and the official setup. For a 
short time, the volunteers, by reason of their 
knowledge and quickness of mind, played a very 
big part in borough air raid policy; but as soon 
as the central government took a hand and put 
in some highly competent senior administrative 
officials, the initiative passed back to the bor- 
ough where it rightly belonged. The borough’s 
problems are long-term ones. Emergency work- 
ers can help so long as the war accentuates needs, 
but the ultimate responsibility must be with the 
permanent organizations of the area. 
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(b) Petersfield, Hampshire. 

Petersfield is a small town about seventeen 
miles from the heavily bombed dockyard town 
of Portsmouth on the south coast of England. 
A mile and a half outside Petersfield there was 
a row of forty wooden cubicles, each ten feet 
square and all in a single wooden shed two hun- 
dred feet long and twenty feet wide. The place 
was designed to take town families coming out 
of Portsmouth to join in the hop harvest which 
lasts for about three weeks each September. The 
nearest water supply was nearly half a mile 
away; there was no sanitation, no glass in the 
windows, no place for food storage, no proper 
road. Nonetheless, some two hundred evacuees 
(forty families) from Portsmouth managed to 
live there through one of the coldest winters and 
springs of the century. The place was so insani- 
tary that it was a danger to the health of the 
neighborhood. On the other hand, the evacuees 
had managed to preserve their family lives and 
solidarity. Our attention was called to the 
shocking conditions in the late spring of 1941 
by a local Friend. Before deciding whether any- 
thing could be done and if so what, we con- 
sulted the official department responsible for 
evacuation policy. The department had been so 
puzzled that they had been glad to avoid coming 
to any decision. Pushed, they were inclined to 
the view that the best thing to do was to evict 
the families, arrange to billet the children in 
ones and twos in private houses and force the 
adults and working adolescents back to Ports- 
mouth. We took the view that it was better to 
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allow the families to retain their family life and 
that in any event the camp life that the children 
had lived for six months would make them 
impossible as billetees in other people’s houses. 
We therefore pushed for extensive and expan- 
sive improvements to the site. After a few weeks, 
during which we began welfare activities on the 
site, the authorities agreed to our proposals for 
improvement as against their own proposals 
for dispersal. A week or two later, the whole 
place was burned down in an hour by an acci- 
dental fire. The authorities took the view that 
this ended the matter and that dispersal could 
take place forthwith. We took the view that it 
would still be a bad thing to break up the fam- 
ilies and that the only thing to do was to depart 
from all war time precedent and build new 
dwellings for the families, on an emergency 
scale. While the argument raged, we looked 
after the people, first in tents and then in an old 
county almshouse where they lacked both family 
privacy and any spur to social responsibility. 
Finally the authorities agreed to our general 
proposals and new makeshift brick huts were 
built and the families rehoused in them. 

Here the problem would have been dealt with 
by the authorities according to some plan of 
their own which would certainly have meant 
dispersing the families far and wide. There was 
no local voluntary organization which could 
conceivably have had the strength to deal with 
the situation. It was the strength of the Friends’ 
War Relief Service, as an emergency organiza- 
tion with mobile personnel resourses and time 
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to give to a non-routine activity, which enabled 
a voluntary body to persuade the authorities to 
adopt a policy which they would not have 
thought of twice if left to themselves. Whether 
in fact our policy was right or not, could be 
argued endlessly: the fact is that in an unpre- 
cedented situation it was an emergency volun- 
tary society which took moral responsibility for 
finding an answer. 


(c) Rest Centers for the Bombed-out. 

In pre-blitz planning to meet the distress 
arising from air raids, the government auth- 
orities badly underestimated the number of 
people who would be made homeless, either by 
the destruction of their homes or by reason of 
the proximity of delayed action bombs. The pro- 
vision of “rest centers’ where the homeless 
could be looked after temporarily until more 
permanent billets could be found was therefore 
very backward when the blitz broke on London 
in September, 1940. The London County 
Council at once turned its attention to the prob- 
lem and so did the Friends’ Ambulance Unit 
which was able to offer the L. C. C. help in the 
staffing and improvement of some of the centers 
long before it was possible to mobilize an ade- 
quacy of paid official staff. It is probable that the 
ideas and energy of the Unit played a very use- 
ful part in setting a standard of care at an earlier 
stage and at a higher level than might other- 
wise have happened. Other voluntary societies 
played a part in this emergency but it is doubtful 
whether any permanent voluntary society could 
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have given as much attention so quickly to this 
entirely new problem, simply because it would 
not have the flexibility of resources in wartime. 
Ata rather later stage the F. A. U. was able to 
offer to put at the disposal of the Ministry of 
Health a squad of men, experienced in hand- 
ling the problem of the homeless, for use in 
provincial cities where the situation had got 
out of hand for want of personnel. It became 
clear that our ability to help in this way de- 
pended on the willingness of the local govern- 
ment authorities to accept the help of conscien- 
tious objectors. In several instances, the post- 
raid need was certainly great but the help of 
outsiders and pacifists was not welcome. Else- 
where, notably in Coventry and in Plymouth, 
where our help was regarded on its technical 
merits only, we were able to do a good job and 
were invited back after subsequent raids. 

In one instance, we were invited by a very 
senior government official to lay plans for doing 
a particular rest-center job, the existence of 
which was officially denied but which unoff- 
cially the official was convinced would arise 
under certain circumstances. We protested that 
we knew less of this job than other voluntary 
organizations and that in many respects we were 
most unsuitable for it and that other voluntary 
organizations should be used. He, however, took 
the line that this situation, if it actually arose, 
would be one needing great flexibility and a 
complete disregard of normal administrative 
procedure, and that under such circumstances 
the mixture of discipline, initiative, unortho- 
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doxy, and appreciation of human needs, that he 
found in our emergency organization, was what 
he needed. Plainly, these qualities might lead 
to a shambles of disorganization in the public 
administration of the area after the job was 
done, and we had withdrawn, but the immedi- 
ate situation would have been met. This rest- 
center work demonstrated the value of creative 
ideas and energy in a flexible emergency organ- 
ization when combined with government ap- 
proval and cooperation. 


(d) Bournemouth. 


Here the local authorities were presented with 
two hundred and fifty evacuees from one of the 
poorest parts of East London, living in a group 
of large requisitioned houses and wholly out of 
hand simply for lack of knowledge of how to 
conduct themselves, in one of the wealthiest of 
South Coast seaside towns. The Relief Service 
was invited in and tackled the job in the per- 
fectly ordinary way that would have been used 
by any voluntary society, 1.e., by providing can- 
structive channels for people’s energies through 
clubs and other recreations, and by encouraging 
them to be more cooperative and tidy in their 
habits, not by external pressure but by living 
in one of the houses with the evacuees. From the 
start we saw the position as a problem which 
would last for the duration of the war, and our 
only justification for tackling it was that there 
was no other permanent or temporary local vol- 
untary organization available. The interesting 
point was that from the very start the local 
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authority put up all the money that was neces- 
sary. [his was almost the only occasion on which 
this has happened in the Friends’ War Relief 
Service. 


(e) The Bedford [ustitute Centers. 


The Bedford Institute Association is an or- 
ganization, Quaker in origin and predominantly 
Quaker in present management, engaged in a 
kind of mission-settlement work in several parts 
of East London. 

As soon as the blitz began, the very small 
permanent staff, part-time voluntary workers, 
and a few new volunteers, tackled local needs 
as best they could, and some very good work 
was done. But after a time the problems of 
relationship between the permanent staff and 
the very active and, in a relief sense, very 
ambitious young men and women made avail- 
able for the duration of the war, gave a good 
deal of food for thought. The permanent staff 
were appointed in the expectation that they 
would have to do most of the work themselves 
with the part-time assistance of local residents 
and of a few people from middle-class circles 
who were willing to give some time to work in 
these poorer areas. The permanent staff were not 
appointed in the expectation that they would 
be responsible for directing the work of active, 
energetic, well-educated young pacifists, able 
to give their whole time to social work, but with 
no experience of it, probably with little expecta- 
tion of giving their lives to it in this particular 
form and. locality at least. Moreover, these 
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emergency minded newcomers often possessed 
considerable qualities of leadership among 
themselves and brought with them financial 
resources available as a result of the glamor of 
emergency which had never been available to 
the poorly-paid permanent workers who had 
always been short of money for even important 
equipment. 

Although, therefore, this was a situation in 
which all the important personalities were Qua- 
kers or near-Quakers, starting from and accept- 
ing the same religious principles and purposes, 
the difference of emphasis and background aris- 
ing out of the turn of events was such that much 
patience and generosity was called for from all, 
if profound disunity was not to be created. The 
“experience is worth a good deal of thought in 
relation to possible service in Europe or Asia, 
where there are national groups of Friends who 
will not necessarily see needs and openings in 
the same way as American or British Friends 
able to throw in, for a relatively short period, 
considerable resources of personnel and money. 

Voluntary organizations have certain obvious 
strengths. At their best they are disinterested, 
springing up when there is an urge to do a job, 
and dying out when the job is done or its form 
changed. The nature of voluntary organizations 
should enable the service they give to have a 
personal quality and informality which will 
necessarily be absent from a great deal of official 
work. Their workers can, in many instances, be 
rightly given far greater personal responsibility 
than can be given to the servants of a public 
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organization who must account to their seniors 
and who may be subject to political pressure as 
well as to justifiable professional investigation. 
Moreover, the status of voluntary workers often 
enables them to talk to the man at the head in- 
stead of to underlings. (There have been many 
instances of this. In one British city, members 
of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, as voluntary 
workers, were in the position of technical ad- 
visors to the public official in charge of the 
arrangements for the homeless. It became neces- 
sary for the leader of the F. A. U. team to earn 
an income sufficient to meet family needs and he 
therefore took a quite well-paid post in the de- 
partment of the city administration dealing with 
the homeless, the city being one of those willing 
to employ conscientious objectors. But at once 
his status went down and he no longer had 
access to the head of the whole department as a 
technical advisor. Or again, Friends corpor- 
ately have always felt free to go direct to a 
British Cabinet Minister about a matter of suffi- 
cient importance. But a Friend on the depart- 
mental staff of that Minister would have no such 
access.) Another advantage is that there can be 
a speed of action about the work of voluntary 
societies which, except in very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, cannot be equaled by an official 
machine, 

But there are serious potential weaknesses 
which all too often become actual. Voluntary 
organizations can very easily become deeply 
vested interests taking a very unaccommodating 
view of the possibilities of collaboration with 
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others or of withdrawal from certain fields when 
more effective methods have been devised. The 
building up of a clientele of subscribers or of a 
corps of voluntary workers may make it difficult 
to change or develop the nature of the work 
according to real needs, and too often a volun- 
tary organization is regarded as a salve to the 
conscience of people who would hate to have to 
find a new brand of ointment. Then many vol- 
untary societies lack adaptability; they have 
few permanent officials, with the consequence 
that the directing secretary tends either to be 
old when he comes. to the job or to occupy his 
job for a long time, and there is no continuous 
influx of new and able young people. In conse- 
quence, a good many voluntary. organizations 
have a certain rigidity of outlook which makes 
them less effective than they might be. The live 
voluntary organizations are, of course, adapt- 
ing their methods the whole time. For instance, 
many of them are facing a difficult period ahead 
to the extent that they have. considerably cut 
down the amount of material relief they dis- 
pense by sending their clients to the appropriate 
public welfare sources, as the scope of the latter 
widens. This means that in their annual ac- 
counts the amount spent by voluntary organiza- 
tions.on administration grows, while the amount 
given away shrinks, and this of course looks bad 
to the less intelligent subscribers who do not see 
that the function of the voluntary society is to 
render personal service of a more intimate kind 
than that which can be rendered by an official 
agency primarily concerned with material relief. 
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Voluntary organizations can be models of 
competent, effectively organized, disciplined and 
simple administration, or they can be models of 
how service should not be rendered. This occurs 
when the voluntary feature is taken as the excuse 
for slackness in organization and low standards 
of work. Poor quality is sometimes justified on 
the ground that money is short. But money is 
often short because the quality of the work is not 
good enough to win support. 

To sum up, the justification of the voluntary 
organization is that at its best it enables human 
concern for common welfare to flow freely and 
easily into effective channels. It fails when it 
continues to use resources after the real con- 
cern has gone, and it fails from the very start 
if it does no more than provide an escape for 
people who are dabblers, attempting to excuse 
themselves, often unconsciously, from some more 
difficult service that the community is entitled 
to expect of them. So far as the relief work of a 
religious society is concerned, it is important to 
appreciate that the religious life comes first and 
that the service flows from this. Too often, vol- 
untary organizations arrange religious services 
at their annual or other gatherings at which they 
invoke divine blessing upon the work which 
they have already decided they will do. Such an 
exploitation of religious forms is bound to lead 
to the worst types of weakness. The organiza- 
tion which is rooted in a real religious sense 
will avoid rigidity or vested interest by seeking 
continually for the guidance of God in relation 
to the need. Servants of such a voluntary or- 
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ganization will regard their own security and 
forms of work as secondary to the real needs 
of their fellows. It is only this sense that there 
is a will of God for the individual and the group 
in any given situation, if only the individual 
or the group is willing to take the trouble to 
find it, which can bind people together into a 
coherent but also progressive service which has 
an end beyond technical achievement. Realiza- 
tion of the need for adaptability may too easily 
be used to justify a policy of tip-and-run in 
social work and a sheering off from problems 
that become really difficult. This is especially 
true of emergency workers who can usually find 
some fresh work that needs doing that looks 
more urgent than the difficult second stage of 
work already begun. Here again the right pro- 
portion will only be found in so far as the work 
is rooted in divine guidance, both corporate and 
personal. 
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teeta AWN) SOCIOLOGY 
Gren Yh WORK 


Politics and the local sociological pattern 
interact, but in many respects can be considered 
separately, and while all relief work may very 
well have sociological implications, most of it 
has no obvious political significance. Nonethe- 
less, those engaged in relief work ought to rec- 
ognize that their service may have important 
bearings on the political situation, and all relief 
workers ought to try to understand what their 
work is in fact doing to the social structure of 
the neighborhood or country where they are at 
work. 

To take first possible political effects at home, 
shelter arrangements in London broke down in 
September, 1940. It is just possible that if it 
had not been for the work of voluntary agencies 
in the early days of the blitz, there might have 
been rioting and sufficient public panic to lead 
to a change of government. My guess is that we 
never got anywhere near to this point, but it is 
conceivable and, lacking a current sense of per- 
spective, must have appeared possible to many 
at the time: it is therefore worth while consid- 
ering the principles involved. 

At that time the Communists presumably 
would have welcomed such a revolutionary 
situation and might have played on the dis- 
organization to work for a change of government 
which would have been willing to make peace. 
Many pacifists take the view that any sort of 
peace is better than any sort of war, and if in 
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fact it were clear that the absence of voluntary 
effort would precipitate a difficult situation 
which would have led to an early peace, should 
such pacifist relief workers have allowed the 
suffering to go untended in order to secure this 
result? Going on from that rather crude possi- 
bility, one can ask the much more real and con- 
tinuing question of how far relief workers are 
entitled to use political action for achieving 
their technical purposes.. How far could or 
should a group of relief workers identify them- 
selves with a political group, part of whose 
object is a more vigorous relief policy than that 
of any other group, but which also has wide 
non-relief functions? Obviously, in so far as 
relief workers want to see relief effectively and 
constructively done, they will want to use all 
reasonable instruments. On the other hand, they 
will remember that their terms of reference are 
relief wherever there is suffering, regardless of 
the politics of those who are suffering. To become 
entangled, for technical reasons, with wider 
political issues may lead to a stultification of 
their ability to do an unbiased piece of work at 
a later stage or elsewhere. 

My view, therefore, is that if relief workers 
feel that political action can properly be used 
for technical purposes, they should make very 
clear indeed the limits of their interest. This 
means that they will have to tend to lean back- 
wards in an effort to refrain from getting mixed 
up in wider political issues, and this means an 
additional strain on members individually. 
There should be no formal restriction on indi- 
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vidual members taking part in political life, 
but again, they must take the utmost care to 
make it clear that if they do so they are acting 
as individuals; and for most, particularly those 
who are leaders, it is probably undesirable that 
they should take an active part in local political 
organization. Relief workers must make up their 
minds on the priority of their social obligations 
for the time being, and if they decide that the 
priority is relief work, politics should be con- 
ducted in such a way as will certainly not inter- 
IeLowm ute One coemOthehashand, they. teels that 
political service is the prior obligation, they 
must take care not to weaken the effectiveness of 
the relief workers by leading the public to 
identify the two approaches; politicians had 
better resign from the relief service. 

In general, however, great care must be taken 
not to slip into the hypocrisy of the propertied 
classes who in the nineteenth century, and in- 
deed later, maintained the gospel of dazssez- 
faire and soothed their consciences by humani- 
tarianism. The short-term emergency relief 
worker may very rightly keep off politics for a 
time, but he cannot avoid political responsi- 
bility in the long run if he wants to play a part 
in the deep-seated life of a community. 

In the sociological field, the question may be 
summarized by asking relief workers whether 
they conceive their function as being nearer to 
that of Father Christmas or of an organizer of 
remedial exercises. Is our work designed to 
prop people up without bothering about what 
happens next or is it designed to help people 
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to make the best of and develop their own 
resources? All of us who have done practical 
relief work of any kind with people in need of 
help know that it is often easier to do things 
ourselves than to get the people whom we are 
trying to help, to do them. One of the crudest 
examples is the tendency in many Poor Law 
Institutions (I should think that county alms- 
houses might be the nearest American equiva- 
lent) to put the old people to bed as soon as 
they arrive and keep them there for the rest of 
their lives because that is simpler and less 
trouble than looking after them on their feet. 
But in our own evacuation hostels, in emergency 
social work, we have too often seen instances 
where we followed a policy of appeasement 
rather than insist on the principles of respon- 
sibility. Sometimes we have not asked those in 
our care to pay over as much of their pension or 
other income as we ought because it would lead 
to unpleasantness; on other occasions we have 
probably been much too generous with our food 
arrangements in the present to allow of a far- 
sighted policy for the future. Or again, during 
the blitz;-theninitialso; FAs US Sreal yamcant 
something in certain parts of East London. We 
are bound to ask whether this faith in the 
F. A. U. increased or decreased the sense of 
mutual relationship between local residents and 
their permanent official and voluntary organ- 
izations. It is possible that the arrival and de- 
parture of the F. A. U. merely increased the 
long-term sense of apathy which underlay the 
permanent relationships. 
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The truth of the matter is that the amateur 
attempting to do a job but lacking the technical 
knowledge or maturity of experience or clarity 
of purpose possessed by many experienced and 
trained workers, always has a tendency to buy 
his way out of any difficulty by means of “‘cup- 
board love.”’ This seems a quite inescapable 
tendency in amateur relief work and we ought 
to realize how easy it is to fall into it for we may 
very well make the situation more difficult in 
the long run. It is “dole politics” on the personal 
service level. In the voluntary social organiza- 
tions making use of trained personnel, there is a 
steady move away from the giving of material 
help toward the giving of skilled non-material 
service. The State is taking more and more 
responsibility for material help and it is the job 
of the voluntary workers to see that those who 
come to them get directed to the right State 
channels if it is material help that they need. 
But we are also seeing that a great deal of what 
looks like material need often has its roots in 
some non-material background, and it is here 
that imaginative voluntary service can play its 
best part. This means that the balance of ex- 
penditure of the voluntary societies is tending to 
change, and that in proportion to the amount of 
money given away, the cost of administration is 
rising. This is a thoroughly good thing in so far 
as it means that public responsibility is chang- 
ing, but it is often difficult to explain to un- 
sympathetic subscribers. In Great Britain dur- 
ing the war, the voluntary societies have had to 
give away relatively little in cash or kind. The 
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need has rather been for the sympathetic insight 
of a disinterested friend who could help to 
straighten out tangled personal and family 
situations. 

Turning back to the politics of possible situa- 
tions abroad, we are faced with the certainty 
of acute political disturbances and rivalry. It 
seems as certain as anything can be that a good 
many of the countries in eastern and south- 
eastern Europe will be involved in revolutions 
of one kind or another, and this may also apply 
to countries in the west. How soon revolutions 
may break out it is difficult to guess, but it is 
certain that political trouble will begin before 
the need for relief is past. How then should 
relief be administered in a country engaged in 
civil war? Should an effort be made to relieve 
one side, or both sides, or neither? It is lhkely 
that foreign relief workers, let alone the govern- 
ments of their home countries, will have polit- 
ical sympathies one way or the other. Should 
they attempt to stifle these sympathies, or should 
they admit them and act on them, or should they 
admit them but do all they can to prevent their 
politics making any difference to the impar- 
tiality of the work they do? My own view is that 
artificial efforts to preserve an apparent neu- 
trality may lead to a sense of moral bankruptcy 
and that if relief workers do feel the political 
situation strongly, they should not attempt to 
pretend they do not, but as Christian relief 
workers, I believe we are committed to an effort 
to relieve suffering without discrimination. Nor 
do I think the existence of civil war is a good 
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enough reason for failing to introduce relief 
supplies. As long as a really honest effort is 
made to make supplies available to all, and as 
long as it is possible to be reasonably sure that 
these supplies are not being used for propa- 
gandist purposes by warring factions, I think 
the conscience of a relief organization can be 
clear. 

There is another political-social dilemma in 
which relief workers, particularly pacifists, may 
be placed. There is a general assumption that 
Allied armies of occupation will preserve order 
in Germany and Italy. A number of south- 
eastern Europeans are convinced that their own 
countries will be in just as great a disorder as 
the ex-enemy countries, and that order could 
only be kept by Allied armies of occupation. 
In the absence of such occupation, one may get 
the curious spectacle of Germany and Italy 
recovering their balance earlier than some of 
the liberated countries. In these circumstances, 
are relief workers prepared to press for the 
preservation of order by Allied forces? But if 
they do—and this applies to Italy and Ger- 
many as well — it may be that the Allied army 
of occupation will preserve order in countries 
which are seething with convictions making for 
a genuine social revolution and are we, in the 
interests of relief, prepared to advocate, or at 
least accept, a policy of order which will pre- 
vent the social situation finding its own real 
level of stability? 

This leads back to the question of neutrality, 
from which there is no escape. In the past, 
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Friends have adopted the principle of neu- 
trality in relation to the political issues of the 
area in which they were working. The justifica- 
tion for this is obvious and in many ways it is 
a relatively easy policy to adopt where both or 
all the local political groups accept a common 
order of morality and are quarreling over prac- 
tical applications; but there are issues which are 
so deep that they are really divisive at the fund- 
amental level. In Continental politics the divi- 
sion between what may, broadly speaking, be re- 
garded as Communism and what may be re- 
garded as the authoritarianism of regimes based 
on property is likely to lie at the root of much 
post-war internal strife. In face of such mighty 
moral issues, is it reasonable or desirable to 
expect Friend relief workers to remain neutral ? 
Friends have not felt it necessary to be neutral 
with regard to affairs in their own country. For 
instance, American Friends took a leading part 
in the organization of the Underground Rail- 
road whereby runaway slaves were smuggled 
from the southern states through the north into 
Canada. This is quite a different kind of law 
breaking from an open refusal to accept a 
Tribunal or Draft Board decision or a Defense 
Regulation. Again, Friends have never hesi- 
tated to speak their minds where their own gov- 
ernment was concerned, e.g., in Ireland or in 
India. Why should they, therefore, be expected 
to maintain neutrality in relation to the polit- 
ical policies of foreign countries? I doubt if any 
universal rule can or ought to be laid down, but 
I am convinced that with great issues stirring 
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as they will be during and after the war, Chris- 
tians should expect to come to views of their 
own, not necessarily of a uniform character, and 
that it is much better to be known to have certain 
political views than to leave doubt. One of the 
qualities that I believe we have a duty to try, 
without apology to export, is the conviction 
that personal integrity is independent of polit- 
ical views and that however strong our personal 
or party views may be, we do not pursue them 
at the expense of penalizing, bullying or starv- 
ing our opponents, though we may feel obliged 
to allow suffering to go unrelieved.* 


*The following observations by a British Friend engaged 
in relief work in Vienna give a good picture of the com- 
plexity in practice of the issue of neutrality. Friends had 
been entrusted by the international trade union organ- 
ization with considerable sums of money for the relief 
of distressed social Democrats in Vienna in the middle 
0s. 

We were administering money provided by a definitely 
political international body and were necessarily collaborat- 
ing with a national group with a pronounced political outlook 
which was opposed to that of the government in power. 
Though the Social Democratic Party was officially disbanded 
we could not have carried on our work without the help of its 
ex-members, as we should not have the confidence of those in 
need of assistance. These workers, however, while carrying on 
the relief work, were also to some extent engaged in under- 
ground political activities, whereas the Friends had received 
the permission of the Austrian Government to undertake the 
distribution of relief on the understanding of their complete 
political neutrality. 

We therefore found ourselves in the awkward position of 
being suspected by the authorities because of the association 
with us of members of the banned political party, while lack- 
ing the complete trust of the latter, who regarded our neu- 
trality as bias against them. We, on the other hand, could not 
but suspect that they were compromising us by using the 
relief administration as a cloak for a certain amount of polit- 
ical activity. 
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In the sociological field, the pattern of life in 
countries abroad may or may not be affected by 
the German occupation and it is difficult to tell 
in advance what the results of this will be. Two 
features, however, of Continental social life are 
likely to be prominent. 

In the first place, the voluntary committee 
has never been as much of a feature of Con- 
tinental life as of the English-speaking coun- 
tries, and indeed the Committee pattern itself 
is different from that with which weare familiar. 
According to an Austrian observer, there is a 
fundamental difference in the pattern of 
European and English-speaking committees, no 
matter what issues they handle. The English- 
speaking committee tends to meet with the 
assumption that there will be a pooling of con- 
tributions out of which a common decision will 
be reached and action be taken. He maintains 
that the English-speaking committee tends to 
get on with a remarkably small number of vot- 
ing occasions and that even when a vote is taken 
it is often on minor points in order to save time, 
rather than on major issues. The Continental 
committee, on the other hand, tends to be a 
place to which people come in order to make 
speeches of principle from which they are un- 
willing to depart. It tends to be a display of 
force in which little effort is made to understand 
the various contributions and from which a 
common policy is not expected to emerge. Vot- 
ing tends to be accepted on major issues, but 
because the decision does not necessarily carry 
the conviction of the whole meeting, committees 
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are very often not particularly concerned with 
getting things done. Obviously, in the English- 
speaking countries and on the Continent there 
are great varieties in the patterns and there is a 
border line where the practice is not distinct 
but it is this Austrian’s conviction that in prin- 
ciple there is a real difference. If this is so, have 
we got a moral obligation to try and spread the 
Anglo-American conception of committee work 
and if it were more widely distributed would 
some of the bitterness and separatism of Con- 
tinental social and political life be lessened, to 
everybody’s advantage? To sum up, ought we 
to look to the export of chairmen of committees 
rather than of cooks and doctors? 

The second feature which we shall find abroad 
is a wide acceptance of the idea of discrimination 
in the distribution of relief. Discrimination on 
a political basis happens in Great Britain in 
many areas with a rigid class structure — 
feudal counties on the one hand and mining 
valleys on the other, and in between there are 
too many instances in which appointments and 
other decisions are based on political prejudices, 
but in principle we are ashamed of this and 
rarely admit openly that it happens. Abroad, 
discrimination is in many places a positive 
social policy which we shall come up against 
again and again. Ought we to accept it as a 
custom of the country, especially if it enables 
us to get ahead with the saving of the lives of 
some people in the favored groups? I am sure 
that it is an eternal truth from which we ought 
not to retreat that there can be no discrimina- 
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tion on any other grounds than those of need, 
judged in sociological rather than political, 
racial or economic grounds, and I am sure that 
we must maintain this position; but I am quite 
certain that it will not make local solutions any 
easier to reach, since it will be desperately dif- 
ficult to explain why we insist on a policy of no 
discrimination and it will be even more difficult 
in many places to find local residents willing to 
accept the principle of no discrimination. More- 
over, we have to realize that there will be a very 
wide demoralization of public services in the 
occupied countries. Public services are staffed 
on the one hand by Quislings and on the other 
hand by nationalists whose minds will run con- 
tinually to sabotage so far as the German aspects 
of administration are concerned. In consequence, 
all in the public service are engaged in treach- 
ery of one sort or another and treachery, even 
for purposes of liberation, is a degrading exper- 
ience. We cannot therefore expect the public 
services suddenly to become clean. There will be 
more signs of cunning than of integrity. Re- 
establishment of standards will take time and 
meanwhile the exhibition of high standards 
may depend to a considerable extent on the char- 
acter of foreign administrators and relief work- 
ers. The effectiveness of these men and women 
as standard-bearers will depend much more on 
their uprightness than on their cleverness, since 
there will be no lack of the latter quality and 
it is therefore additionally important that any 
foreigners going in should maintain high stand- 
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ards of public morality if the pattern of life is to 
be re-established on a sound basis. 

But nobody should arrogantly assume that it 
is his job to save a foreign country or re-establish 
a foreign culture. New life must come from 
within. A limited number of men and women 
may be able to render technical and spiritual 
assistance in countries other than their own; but 
it must be assistance and not domination; it 
must be acceptable and not imposed; it must be 
of the sort which can become integral to the 
native genius and not a rootless foreign pattern. 
There must be no relief imperialism. Europe 
will need help but she must take responsibility 
for herself. Mistakes will be made. It is better 
that they should be the mistakes of the nation 
concerned than of the foreign relief agency. 
Nations do not, most unfortunately, learn from 
the mistakes of others. Relief workers must 
therefore have a real appreciation of and inter- 
est in the social patterns of the areas in which 
they serve, and must see how to adapt their skills 
to new conditions. And yet they must not cease 
to have the character and integrity that inspire 
and give strength. 

These are some of the factors which are in- 
volved in relief work and its administration. 
The field workers, closely and deeply concerned 
for the immediate welfare of those in need of 
help with whom they are in continual touch, 
will naturally often fail to grasp the wider im- 
plications of anything they may do, while the 
administrator or the trained worker responsible 
for broad policy must often be emotionally 
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unaware of the pressure placed upon the field 
worker by his nearness to daily suffering. There 
is therefore every chance that field workers and 
administrators, or those nearer to the suffering 
and those a little further away, may misunder- 
stand one another on political and sociological 
matters. This danger is one which can only be 
successfully faced by honestly recognizing its 
existence and not being over-frightened of it. 
It would be fatal if field workers became so con- 
scious of the ramifications of what they might do, 
that they feared to do anything, and even worse 
if administrators declined to allow field workers 
any responsibility for fear that it would be mis- 
used. We have to remember that good, honest, 
innocent neighborliness will go a long way 
regardless of the organization which surrounds 
it and it is this robust and confident humanity 
which gives character to relief work. But field 
workers must remember that the significance of 
their service does go beyond their immediate 
environment and they must be prepared to face 
these considerations if they are brought forward. 

As in all Friends’ relief work, the answer to 
the difficulties should not be a cut-and-dried 
one, nor should there be any effort to write 
down the importance of the dilemmas. The 
answer will be found in the Meeting for Wor- 
ship and the preparation that goes to it, and its 
sequel, during which there is a corporate seek- 
ing for the will of God in the situation. This 
depends on the belief that the will of God 1s an 
objective fact and not just a fancy or a com- 
promise. 
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Occasional studies or essays related to ihe life and work at Pendle Hill 
and representing a variety of individnal points of view of persons compe- 
tent to quicken thought on current issues. 


9. QUAKER EDUCATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
MOwaArceli ce OTinton ana cere .s 1. estas (cloth) Seventy-five cents 


li. A DiscipLinE ror NON-VIOLENCE 
RICHATO SD a Glen i amcmaee wean tolot cere eee en eds Ten cents 


13. THe Wortp TAsk oF Pacirism (1941) 
Ne Bip, QTE Am SN I Ns a ee Oe ee Ten cents 


14. RELIGION AND POLITICS 
Ree Visolite SOLIMANTIE At Ne Gaerne ina of Voce avast tes Fifteen cents 


16. PEACEMAKERS’ DILEMMA 


BeTIEAUVe PICKAT Creer ate toe olen pee otha wane Twenty-five cents 


17. New NaTIons FoR OLD 
Iednet ie boul ing ere Penne aac coe es ces Twenty-five cents 


18. ANTHOLOGY WITH COMMENTS 
Blizsveurm ANCL Gla nets wer eee eee fhe as Twenty-five cents 


19, PARTICIPATION IN RURAL LIFE 
WULIATECLE RY DUNE = eit ines SR ise why ec fasted sai Fifteen cents 


20. GuIpE TO QUAKER PRACTICE 


HAWATOAL EATINLON ae doe eatag ts Were etek, Bema Twenty-five cents 


91. REALITY OF THE SPIRITUAL WORLD 
PL HOIHaR DLS GLY Oot eens, yee ak as co Ui: Twenty-five cents 


22. QuAKER RELIEF SERVICE 
Roger icon sees See canny gt Twenty-five cents 





PAMPHLETS OUT OF PRINT ARE: 


1, Cooperation and Coercion as Methods of Social Change, Vincent D. 
Nicholson; 2, A Religious Solution to the Social Problem, Howard H. 
Brinton; 3, The Value of Voluntary Simplicity, Richard B. Gregg; 4, The 
Totalitarian Claim of the Gospels, Dora Willson; 5, Pacifist Program, 
Richard B. Gregg; 6, Functional Poverty, Mildred B. Young; 7, A Quaker 
Mutation, Gerald Heard; 8, Rethinking Quaker Principles, Rufus M. Jones; 
10, Community and Worship, Douglas V. Steere; 12. A Standard of Living, 
Mildred B. Young; 15, War is the Enemy, A. J. Muste; also Historical Study 
I, Negro Membership in the Society of Friends, Henry J. Cadbury. 


PENDLE HILL HISTORICAL STUDIES 


The results of historical research carried on by members of Pendle Hill 
are printed from time to time in this series. 


2. SOURCES OF THE QUAKER PEACE TESTIMONY 
Howard (H; Brinton: 2 eee Twenty-five cents 


3. BARCLAY IN BRIEF 
Eleanore Price Mather................ (paper) Twenty-five cents 
(cloth) Seventy-five cents 


4. QUAKER RELIEF DURING THE SIEGE OF BosTON 


Henry J. Cadburys 2.4... ee Twenty-five cents 
5. A History oF DoMESTIC SERVICE IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 

Elizabeth, R: Hutton’ 2. 4.00%. 6 eee eee In preparation 
6. THE InwarD JouRNEY OF Isaac PENINGTON 

Robert J. Leach 2207. Si ea ee ee Twenty-five cents 

PENDLE HILL LANGUAGE TEXTS 

FRENCH FoR FRrienps, edited by Blanche Shaffer.................. $1.00 
QUAKER GERMAN, edited by Hans Buchinger...................... $1.00 
QUAKER (OPANISH 5.02. 2 ee ee In preparation 


Ucur NA RU HikarI, on Quaker Worship, selected by George Sakai — free 


PUBLISHED BY PENDLE HILL AND THE AMERICAN 
FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


HELP WANTED 


Arle Brooks and Robert J. Leach.:................ Fifteen cents 
PaciFist Livinc Topay AND TOMORROW 
E. Raymond Wilson and Others................... Fifteen cents 


PENDLE HILL 

Pendle Hill is a center for religious and social study maintained by 
members of the Society of Friends. The year is divided into four terms. 
The autumn, winter, and spring terms of eleven weeks each form a unit 
in which each member of the resident group is engaged in some partic- 
ular study, writing, research, or field work. The summer term is a four 
weeks’ session independent of the program of the rest of the year. All 
endeavor to live a genuine community life, sharing in the work of house- 


hold and garden, in intellectual pursuits and in religious worship. 
Information may be had from the Directors, PENDLE Hit, Wallingford, 


Pennsylvania. 








